- And loves his birdies small. 


April 24, 1898. 


Sincerity is the indispensable 
ground of all conscientiousness, 
and by consequence of all heart- 
Selt religion. IKanr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GO TO SLEEP. 


BY ANNA BELL CAIRNS. 


Go To sleep, my birdies, 


In the old oak-tree, 

With thy mother brooding 

O’er thee tenderly. 

Fear no danger, birdies, 

Harm cannot befall, 

The heavenly Father thinks of 
you, 


Sleep, birdies, sleep! 
Moon and stars are peep- 
ing. 
Sleep, birdies, sleep! 
The Father, watch is keep- 
ing. 


Go to sleep, my baby, 
In your snowy bed, 
Good-night gently murmured, 
Prayers so softly said. 
Fear no danger, darling. 
Harm cannot befall, 
The heavenly Father knows and 
loves 
The precious children small. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Moon and stars are peep- 
ing. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The Father, watch is keep- 
ing. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DORINDA’S LESSON IN 
BEAUTY. 


BY MARY A. WINSTON. 


went pouting to school, 


never sulks or frets, because she 
is not easily offended, because 
she plays happily, and never 
stops to think of herself, or 
wonder if other people are think- 
ing she is pretty. Try Jeannie’s 
way, dear, won’t you?” 

The crying became softer now, 
and mamma was stroking Do- 


Ee woes day little Dorinda 


rinda’s hair gently, when she 
thought of a little story. So 
Dorinda stopped sobbing to lis- 
ten. 

“Once upon a time, Dorinda,” 
mamma began, “there hung a 
hard little green pear on a branch 
of its mother pear-tree, far away 
from all its brother and sister 
pears. So this little pear had no 
playmates, but used to hang all 
day alone, and watch the pretty 
golden sunbeams sporting among 
the leaves or dancing on the grass. 

“The little pear saw how ey- 
erything loved the beautiful sun- 
beams, how the trees and grass 
grew greener if the sunbeams 
but looked at them, how the 
flowers burst into bloom for 
very gladness when the sun- 
beams smiled upon them, how 
the birds sang for joy in the 
morning when the sunbeams 
came, and cooed their last sweet 
songs at evening to bid them 
good-by. 

“All these things the pear 
pondered in its little hard, green 
heart, until at last it became 
discontented, envious, and jeal- 
ous of the warm, beautiful, sun- 
beams. It began to think that 
they were loved solely because 
of their golden beauty. 

“*Ah, if I, too, were only 
beautiful!’ the pear sighed. ‘If 
I only wore that handsome, bright 
gold color! Then I should be 


and came home frown- 

ing and tearful. Mamma waited 

for the little girl to confide her troubles to her. 
But for a long time Dorinda said nothing. 

At Iast one afternoon she threw her books down 


with such a bang that mamma looked up reproach- 


fully, saying, “O Dorinda!” 
The little girl burst out crying. 
“IT don’t care, mamma! I don’t want to go to 
school any more! Ido have such horrid times!” 
"What's the matter at school, Dorinda?” 
mamma asked. 
“Nobody likes me. 
best,” came the stormy answer. 


They all like Jeannie the 
*And it’s all 


because Jeannie is so much prettier than me. 


Seems as if everybody snubbed me because I’m so 
homely! © mamma, why wasn’t I pretty, too? 
They’re always telling how sweet-looking Jeannie 
is, and they’re always asking her to choose the 
games, or to go home after school and play dolls. 
But they never ask me, and I heard some girls 
call me a homely, stupid thing to-day.” And the 
erying became hysterical. 

* Dorinda,” said mamma, “I know why the girls 
at school like your sister so well. Jeannie’s face 
is sweet and sunshiny because she never is jealous 
or envious, because she never imagines she is 
slighted where no slight is intended, because she 


smiled upon and sought after for 
my loveliness.’ 

“So the little green pear turned away from the 
bright, joyous sunbeams, and hid itself among 
the leaves for very disappointment and jealousy. 
Every day it became duller and sadder, and so 
harder and greener. 

“When the mother pear-tree heard her little 
child’s sighs, she rustled all her leaves, and said: 
‘You just play with the sunbeams, my child. Be 
happy, and grow and grow; and you'll see what 
will happen.’ 

"But the sulky little pear would not listen, and 
grew harder and greener than ever. 

“Then Mr. Wind came along; and, when he 
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heard his little friend’s trouble, he whispered, 
‘Just go on playing with the sunbeams, and grow 
and grow; and you'll see what will happen.’ 

“But this obstinate little pear would not even 
notice Mr. Wind. And it grew greener every day, 
because that is the proper color for envy, you 
know. 

* On the next lower branch there was a dear little 
home, all cunningly made of hay, straw, and hair; 
and in this little home there were three tiny babies. 
Yes, it was the home of some little birdies; and 
they were orioles. 

“Once the green pear peeped into the nest, and 
saw the baby orioles. But, as they had no feathers 
on, it thought they were not very pretty babies to 
look at, and did not peep into the nest again. 

“One day three plump little birdies sat on the 
branch near that nest. They were covered with 
feathers now, and their little breasts were golden- 
yellow. 

** Why, only awhile ago, you had no feathers at 
all,’ said the little green pear in surprise. ‘Where 
did you get those gold feathers on your breasts?’ 

“The little orioles.said, ‘ We just played in our 
nest with the pretty golden sunbeams every day, 
and we grew and grew; and the gold feathers 
came themselves.’ 

“Then another day there came out into the 
orchard a dear little boy, with golden hair; and, 
while he was playing under the pear-tree, our 
small friend looked down, and asked: ‘ Little boy, 
you were once a bald-headed little baby with no 
hair at all, hardly. How did you get all those 
golden curls ?’ 

“The little boy looked up among the leaves, and 
saw the green pear, and he, too, said, ‘Why, I 
only just played with the pretty golden sunbeams, 
and I grew, and grew; and the golden curls came 
themselves.’ 

“At last the little green pear began to think, 
‘Maybe, if I play with the sunbeams, I shall grow, 
and turn golden, too.’ 

“So that day, when the sunbeams came to play 
in the pear-tree, the little pear did not hide under 
the leaves and sulk, but came out and played 
splendid games of peep-a-boo and hide-and-seek 
with the sunbeams. 

‘““And so things went on, until one day, when 
Mr. Wind, the sunbeams, and our little pear were 
frolicking together, the pear turned a great somer- 
sault right off the mother tree, and fell to the 
ground. There it lay until the little golden-haired 
boy came out into the orchard to play, and found it. 

‘He ran to the house, saying: ‘See, mamma, 
what a beautiful golden pear I found for you in 
the orchard! It played with the sunbeams every 
day, didn’t it, mamma, ’cause it has turned all gold, 
just like the sunshine ?’ 

“Dorinda,” said mamma after a pause, ‘if you 
want to be loved like the sunbeams, you must 
come out in the sunshine, and grow lovely and 
lovable.” 

Dorinda caught her breath. “Mamma, this 
sulky little green pear is going to come out from 
under its leaves into the sunshine right away.” 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


FELT as if approaching the very residence of 
the Deity. The tears started into my eyes; 
and I remained, for moments after we bad 

lost sight of the scene, in that delicious absorption 
which pious enthusiasm can only produce. We 
arrived at the New Ladder, and descerded to the 
bottom. Here all its awful sublimity rushed full 
upon me. It is impossible by pen or pencil to 
convey even a faint idea of their magnificence. 
Painting is lifeless, and the most burning words 
of poetry have all been lavished upon inferior and 
ordinary subjects Tuomas Moors, 1804. 


THE VIOLET. 


I Love all things the seasons bring, 

All buds that start, all birds that sing, 
All leaves from white to jet, 

All the sweet words that Summer sends, 

When she recalls her flowery friends, 
But chief — the Violet! 


I love, how much I love the rose, 

On whose soft lips the south wind blows, 
In pretty amorous threat ; 

The lily paler than the moon, 

The odorous, wondrous world of June, 
Yet more — the Violet! 


She comes, the first, the fairest thing 
That heaven upon the earth doth fling, 
Ere Winter’s star is set: 
She dwells behind her leafy screen, 
And gives, as angels give, unseen, 
So love —the Violet! : 


What modest thoughts the Violet teaches, 

What gracious boons the Violet preaches, 
Bright maiden, ne’er forget! 

But learn and love, and so depart, 

And sing thou with thy wiser heart, 
“Long live the Violet! ” 


Barry CORNWALL. 


a 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FIRST SPRING BIRDS. 


BY THOMAS D. BERGEN. 


N no study of natural history is it so necessary 
to take walks which shall include all kinds of 
country as in the pursuit of birds. By this I 

mean that one’s walk should take in swamp land 
and meadow, upland fields and bits of copse or 
sparse woods. There is hardly any small town 
near which one cannot find during the spring mi- 
gration at least thirty different kinds in a single 
stroll of not more than three hours. And the ob- 
server who lives in Boston or thereabouts has ex- 
ceptionally fine opportunities for bird-study within 
the very short radius of the Public Garden (wide 
Bradford Torrey’s “ Birds in the Bush”). 

Let us, then, take a tramp into a swamp and 
later over a hillside or fields the 7th or 8th of 
March. Not much will be seen before that date, 
as a rule, by the new student of spring migrations. 
The seven winter species most commonly met I 
may mention here. Every one knows the large 
black crow which is to be met in city parks as well 
as in the country. In the upper branches of ever- 
greens tiny lispings denote the presence of golden- 
crowned kinglets, small birds.of olivaceous mark- 
ings and sober plumage, with a crown patch of 
gold enclosing a spot of flame color. Look closely 
at the elms, and you will see a small bird whose. 
plumage is almost the exact shade of the bark on 
the tree trunk where he is working. His name is 
the brown creeper. Another tree-climber is the nut- 
hatch, which has a bluish-gray plumage. Your at- 
tention is attracted to him by a nasal squeal which 
the bird utters. The chickadee you know; and I 
need not mention the English sparrow as a bird to 
put on your list. In the bushes one finds another 
sparrow much like the English sparrow, but smaller 
and less strikingly marked. This is the tree-spar- 
row. As one passes along under the trees he may 
be startled by a loud ‘‘ wick, awick, awick, wick, 
wick” above his head. On looking up, he sees a 
large bird about the size of a robin, with upper 
parts of cinnamon color, ashy white below, with a 
scarlet crescent on the back of his neck. If it flies 
out of the tree, you notice a white patch on his 
rump. This bird goes by many names, the com- 
monest of which is, perhaps, flicker. The blue 
jay, a bird about as large as the flicker, is known 


by its shrill scream and its brilliant bluish-white 
plumage. 

And now we are ready to find our first migrants. 
By this time we have reached the edge of a piece 
of swamp. What is that black bird out there, 
perching on that bush? Itis smaller than a crow,— 
yes, much smaller. It has a hoarse, creaking note. 
It is the purple grackle, or common blackbird. 
Another strange note comes to us from the bushes 
in the marsh. It sounds something like “ 0 — 
kree, O—klee.” And soon the owner flies 
past just overhead. Its shoulders at the joining of 
the wings to the body bear two scarlet patches. 
So we see why this is called the red-winged black- 
bird, a near relative of the purple grackle. Now 
I catch a familiar chirp; and, ah! now I hear the 
whole song of the song-sparrow. It is really 
musical, and we know that it will always be easy 
to identify this bird — once heard — by its song as 
well as by its plumage, which is different from the 
tree-sparrow only in lacking the black stripes on 
the wings which the latter has. Let us now follow 
along a stone wallinafield. Soon we see a bird 
flittirfg along ahead of us, which utters continually 
a dashing song. As the sun strikes its plumage, 
it seems as if a bit of the sky had fallen to earth. 
This is the bluebird, one of the first spring mi- 


grants and one of the most beautiful birds we ~ 


have. As we return, the sun has just set, and — 
why, it seems like summer; the familiar robin is 
singing and flitting about over the lawn! 


No man can produce great things who ts not - 


thoroughly sincere in dealing with himself, who 
would not exchange the finest show for the poorest 
reality, who does not so love his work that he is 
not only glad to give himself for it, but finds 
rather a gain than a sacrifice in the surrender. 
Lowe Lt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PEEP INTO CALIFORNIA. 
BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


ET us take a peep into California this winter 
afternoon, that sunny land where there is 
no snow, and where the roses are the larg- 

est and most beautiful when it is the coldest here. 

It is the rainy season there now. This season 
begins in December, and lasts until March or 
April; but, if you suppose that it rains every 
day or nearly every day, you are mistaken. There 
are a few days of rain, and then weeks of daz- 
zling sunshine, then a few days’ more rain and 
then more weeks of sunshine. 

As is often said, winter is the summer of Cali- 
fornia. Then it is that the thousand wild flowers 
spring up on every hill and in every valley,— yel- 
low poppies, violet-hued mariposa lilies, creamy 
shepherd-cups, prim little primroses,— flowers 
large and small, quiet and gorgeous. Then it is 
that the oranges are the largest and most luscious. 
Then it is, indeed, that one should visit California 
to appreciate it thoroughly. 

Would you like to see an orange orchard? Per- 
haps you think that these strange, blue-looking 
trees all about are orange-trees. But they are 
not. They are the Hucalyptt trees, native to 
Australia. They grow up almost in a night, and 
are planted for shade and fuel. 

Here is an orange grove. The bare, ploughed 
field in which it is set will strike you unpleasantly 
at first; but look up at the yellow fruit and 
the white blossoms peeping through the glossy 
branches, and you will forget all about it. It 
would not do to have grass, as we do in our apple 
orchards in the East; for the orange-trees have 
to be irrigated during the dry season, which lasts 
about nine months of the year. 


Perhaps you wonder what those little squatty 
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shrubs are, planted row upon row as far as eye 
can see. That is a California vineyard. In the 
fall the vines are loaded with the big “ white,” 
grapes which we think are such a luxury here. 

These immense trees growing by the roadside 
are fig-trees. If it were only fig-time, we would 
eat some of the fresh fruit. You would not like 
it so well at first as the dried fruit, which you 
have always been used to; but soon you would 
think it much better, I fancy. 

What kind of vine do you suppose that is climb- 
ing to the top of that house? The blossoms look 
like roses, you say. Well, they are roses; and 
the rosebush is the kind that grows only three or 
four feet high in the East. 

And now suppose we leave all this verdure, and 
see if we can find a snow-storm,— yes, a snow- 
storm. Have you not noticed how misty the 
mountains look? We will go up the cable incline 
to the top of Mount Lowe. 

Here we are; and here, sure enough, is the 
snow-storm. When I first climbed this mountain, 
it took as many hours as it has taken minutes now 
to reach the summit. ‘Then we rode funny little 
burros. We could not go straight up, but went 
zigzag, or round and round, a little higher and a 
little higher each time. When at last we had 
reached the top and looked down, the trail looked 
not unlike a curly apple-paring. 

See the clouds below you. 
“reached the sky” at last! And look at those 
shining silver threads. They are the Los An- 
geles and San Gabriel Rivers. And there, gleam- 
ing in the sun, is the ocean. And dotting the 
landscape at our feet, like children’s toy hamlets, 
are the towns of Pasadena and Sierra Madre. 
When you look at all this, and the mountain ridges 
and foothills far below, does it not seem to you 
that you have a far better idea of the diversifica- 
tion of the earth’s surface of which your geog- 
raphy speaks than you ever had before? J have 
always thought that one could not get a good idea 
of this diversification unless he had viewed things 
from a mountain. Then not only will the whole 
earth present a different picture in his mind; but 
the scalloped lines, or “ wriggles” on the map, as 
one little girl calls the representations of moun- 
tains, and the black, wavering river-lines will 
mean something. 

Shall we godown again? Whatachange! Out 
of the cold, upper air filled with snowflakes into 
a warmer atmosphere, and then a warmer and 
warmer one, until we have reached the roses again. 
It seems almost as if we had travelled in a flying 
machine from the north pole to the equator, does 
it not? 

Do you think you would like to live in Califor- 
nia? There are, indeed, many things about it 
which are pleasant, but remember that you would 
have to give up the skating and the coasting and 
the sleigh-rides which you think such fun. And 
remember, too, that Christmas and Thanksgiving 
and New Year’s do not seem half so much like 
festive occasions without the accompaniments of 
cold weather and cheerful, crackling fires. 


You have really 


A DAFFODIL’S SERMON. 


“O Darry-pown-pDiLty, the air is so chilly, 
How can you keep warm, you bright little 
thing? ” 
“Oh, is it so chilly?” said Daffy-down-dilly ; 
“J thought it was warm, for you know it is 
spring. 


“Tf J should once shiver, the lilies would quiver; 
The birds then would see us, and they would 
not sing. 
My heart is not chilly,” said Daffy-down-dilly, 
“ And that is the reason I think it is spring.” 
MM. C., in St. Nicholas. 


SHOWER AND FLOWER. 


Down the little drops patter, 
Making a musical clatter ; 
Out of the clouds they throng: 
Freshness of heaven they scatter 
Little dark rootlets among. 
“Coming to visit you, Posies! 
Open your hearts to us, Roses!” 
. That is the Raindrops’ song. 


Up the little seed rises : 
Buds of all colors and sizes 
Clamber up out of the ground. 
Gently the blue sky surprises 
The earth with that soft-rushing sound. 
“Welcome!” the brown bees are humming; 
“Come! for we wait for your coming!” 
Whisper the wild flowers around. 


“Shower, it is pleasant to hear you! 
Flower, it is sweet to be near you! ” 
This is the song everywhere. 
Listen! the music will cheer you! 
Raindrop and blossom so fair 
Gladly are meeting together 
Out in the beautiful weather. 
Oh, the sweet song in the air! 
Lucy Larcom. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHESTER’S SLEIGH-RIDE. 
BY IDA KENNISTON. 


T was nearly time for Clifford to come home 
from school. Chester gave a few more 
pats to the last snowball, as he added it to 

the pile he had already made for the snow fort. 

“Won't Cliff be s’prised when he sees what a lot 
of snowballs ’'ve made! I guess there’s ’most 
twenty-’leven.” 

Just then he heard Clifford’s voice at the gate. 
Tom Wesley and two other boys were with him; 
and they had Tom’s new double-runner, the “ Fly- 
ing Kite.” 

“Hello, Ches,” called out Clifford, tossing his 
school-books over the fence. “Don’t you want to 
take my books into the house, and tell mother I’m 
going coasting?” 

“OQ Clifford, can’t I go, too?” asked Chester, 
looking at the shining new double-runner with ad- 
miring eyes. ‘“ Please, Cliff.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Cliff, looking at 
Tom. 

“Oh, no!” said Tom, impatiently: “come on, 
Cliff. We don’t want to be bothered with babies.” 

Chester flushed very red. He picked up the 
school-books, and marched into the house without 
a word, holding his head very straight, but wink- 
ing hard to keep the tears back. “A baby,” 
indeed! Why, he had left off wearing dresses 
last summer, and that was ever so long ago! 

His mother kissed him, and comforted him, and 
said she was glad he had not gone coasting with 
the other boys, because she wanted him to help 
her pop corn. Chester liked to help shell the 
corn, and then to watch the little kernels as they 
danced about in the popper. Their tight little 
yellow coats grew tighter and tighter, till at last, 
“pop,” they jumped into their new white “ party- 
dresses.” 

By and by, when Chester had eaten nearly all 
his pop-corn, he heard a jingle, jingle, of bells. 
Jingle, jingle, they came, nearer and nearer. 
Jingle, jangle, they stopped at the gate. 

Chester jumped up, nearly upsetting his dish of 
pop-corn. 

“ Oh, it’s Uncle Jack!” 

Uncle Jack came in, stamping his feet to get 
them warm 


“Hello, Ches,” he said. “You don’t know any 


little boy who wants to go on a sleigh-ride with 
me, do you?” 

“O, Uncle Jack, J do!” answered Chester, 
eagerly. 

Uncle Jack laughed. “Hurry up and get ready, 
then. Where’s Cliff? Gone coasting? Well, he 
must haye his turn some other time.” 

Such a jolly ride as they had! The runners 
gaye a cheerful little squeak, squeak, on the hard 
snow, as they started. Prince, the black horse, 
shook his head and jingled his bells merrily, as he 
trotted over the hard shining road. 

The air was cold; but Chester snuggled up in 
the big buffalo robe, with his fur cap pulled down 
over his ears, and said he was as “ warm as toast.” 

Uncle Jack drove into the town, and stopped at 
a big store. He took Chester in with him, and 
bought him some figs and some big white grapes. 

When they were going home, just as they got 
to the foot of the hill that went up to Chester’s 
house, they overtook Clifford and Tom, going 
home from their coasting. 

“Uncle Jack, can’t Clifford get in and ride with 
us?” asked Chester. 

Uncle Jack said, “ Yes.” So Clifford got in the 
sleigh. There was not room enough for Tom; but 
Uncle Jack told him he might hitch the double- 
runner to the back of the sleigh, and ride up the 
hill on {the double-runner. 

Chester felt very proud when his uncle put the 
reins in his hands, and told him he might drive the 
rest of the way home. 

“Tam glad I didn’t go coasting, Cliff,” he said. 
“Tf I had, I couldn’t have taken this nice ride with 
Uncle Jack.” 

Half-way up the hill they came to the road that 
led. off to Tom’s house. Tom unhitched his sled. 

“Thank you for my ride, Mr. Jack,— and Ches- 
ter,” he said. 

Chester called him back, as he was starting off. 
“O Tom, I want you to have some of my grapes - 
and figs.” 

“Thank you, Ches,” said Tom, taking a few. 
“IT guess Cliff and I want to take you coasting 
with us to-morrow.” 

“Td like to go,” said Chester, “if you really 
want me. Get up, Prince!” 

Prince started on again; and soon they were 
at their gate, and Chester was saying, “ Whoa, 
Prince!” = 


THE EGGS IN THE NEST. 


THERE was a tree stood in the ground, 

The prettiest tree you ever did see; 

The tree in the wood, and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 


And on this tree there was a limb, 

The prettiest limb you ever did see ; 

The limb on the tree, and the tree in the wood, 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 


And on this limb there was a bough, 

The prettiest bough you ever did see; 

The bough on the limb, and the limb on the tree, 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in the wood, 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 


Now on this bough there was a nest, 
And in this nest there were some eggs, 
The prettiest eggs you ever did see: 
Eggs in the nest, and the nest on the bough, 
The bough on the limb, and the limb on the tree, 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in the wood, 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around, 
And the green grass growing all around. 

The Riverside Primer and Reader. 
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THE KIND HEART. 


Por Every Other Sunday. 
HE LIGHTS UP HIS HOUSE. 


BY LIZZIE DEARMOND. 


HERE is a curious bird of Eastern Asia 
called the Baya, who is very fond of human 
society. In Burmah these feathered 

folks with the utmost fearlessness build their 
bottle-shaped nests right under the eaves of some 
of the houses of the poorer class. They are never 
disturbed; and sometimes you will see twenty or 
thirty of these odd bird-homes bobbing about in 
the wind, like Chinese lanterns. 

The nest of the Baya is a two-story affair of very 
ingenious workmanship. The upper part is por- 
tioned off into two rooms, one for mamma Baya 


when she is hatching her eggs, the other for father 


Baya, so that he can be near by to protect his 
faithful little wife from ~any danger that may 
threaten her. 

The first floor contains a single apartment of 


large size, that might be termed the general living- 
room for the entire family; for, as soon as the 
baby-birds are strong enough to leave their nurs- 
ery, they all flock down below, where they caper 
about and chatter and make a racket generally. 

When mamma Baya is comfortably settled on 
her eggs, the good father-bird rushes off for a 
lump of fresh, soft clay. This he presses against 
the inner wall of the nest. Then he darts away in 
search of alamp. There goes a big firefly! Ina 
twinkling it is captured; and, before it has time to 
recover from the effects of such rough usage, it is 
secured to the lump of clay to light up the little 
home. 

Not satisfied with one, Mr. Baya brings in 
another and another, till the nest is ablaze with 
brightness. 

Just imagine thirty of these brilliant bottles 
swinging in the darkness, and you will not wonder 
that the natives are glad to have such pretty dec- 
orations on the outside of their commonplace 
abodes. 


THE WEATHERCOCK’S COMPLAINT 


No wonder he creaks as the winds go by, 

No wonder he turns with a misty sigh. 

How would you like a living earning 

By turning — turning — turning — turning? 

Or to stand all your life with a pole for a base 

And the winds of all weathers to blow in your 
face? 


“Creak, creak, creak,” we hear him say, 
“To-morrow will be like yesterday,— 

Now to the east, now to the west,— 

One never has any quiet or rest. 

An hour of sunshine, another of rain, 

It’s nothing but turning and turning again.” 


“Creak, creak, creak,” the tin bird cries, 

“In quite a few signs the secret lies: 

When the wind’s from the west, there’s nothing to 
fear ; 

When the wind’s from the east, a storm is near. 

Can’t every one tell when the day is clear 

Without keeping me turning and twisting here?” 


“Creak, creak, creak,” the weathercock growls. 

“T think I’m the most ill used of fowls. 

I never foretold bad weather yet 

But you went in while I got wet. 

Say what you may, I don’t think it’s right 

To keep me twisting from morning to night.” 
Selected. 


A GREAT GOVERNMENT RESERVOIR. 


HE proposed government reservoirs in 
Colorado and Wyoming are to be among 
the largest in the world. A great natural 

basin near Laramie has been decided on as the Wy- 
oming site. It lies in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, and is ten miles long and two miles 
wide. Its maximum depth is one hundred and 
fifty feet, and it is estimated that it will hold 
twenty billion cubic feet of water. 

In order to obtain sufficient water, the Big and 
Little Laramie Rivers will be tapped, as it would 
take a lifetime to fill the basin from rainfalls. But, 
even with two rivers pouring into its vast area, it 
will take, according to the government engineers, 
between five and six years. 

The great utility of this reservoir will be to keep 
the entire eastern part of Wyoming and Western 
Nebraska supplied with water during the dry 
season, thus averting the terrible consequences of 
severe droughts. The water will be collected in 
winter, and used to flood the stream leading down 
from the site of the big reservoir during the 
summer. 


WHAT THE LARK SAID. 


aa N YE must move our nest at once!” ex- 

claimed four little larks in terror, 

when their mother came home. “We 

overheard the farmer say that he would get his 
neighbors to help cut the grain in this field.” 

“Oh, there is no danger yet,” said the mother: 
“we can rest easy.” But, when she returned the 
next night, the young ones were all excited again. 
“The farmer was very angry because his neigh- 
bors didn’t come to help him,” said the larks, “and 
declared he would get his relatives to help him 
to-morrow.” 

“There is no danger yet,” replied the mother. 
That evening the little birds were very cheerful. 

“No news?” asked the mother. 

“Nothing important,” was the reply. “The 
farmer was angry because his relatives didn’t 
come to help him, and he declared that he would 
cut the grain himself.” 

“We must leave our nest to-night!” exclaimed 
the old bird. ‘“ When a man decides to do a thing 
himself, and to do it at once, you may be pretty 
sure it will be done.” 
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RAGGED ROBIN. 


A man of taste is Robinet, 
A dandy, spruce and trim! 
Whoe’er would dainty fashions set 
Should go and look at him. 


Rob scorns to wear his crimson coat, 
As common people do. 

He folds and fits it in and out, 
And does it bravely, too. 


Oh! Robin loves to prank him rare 
With fringe and flounce and all, 

Till you’d take him for a lady fair 
Just going to a ball. 


Robin’s a roguish, merry lad, 
He dances in the breeze, 

And looks up, with a greeting glad, 
To the rustling hedgerow trees. 


How civilly he beckons in 
The busy Mrs. Bee! 

And she tells her store of gossiping 
O’er his honey and his glee. 


All joy, all mirth! No carking care, 
No worldly woe, has he. 
Alack! I wish my lot it were 
To live as happily! 
L. A. Twamer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS MADONNAS.— SEC-— 
OND SERIES. 
No. IV.— Murillo’s Madonna and 
Child. 


BY HARRIET FOSTER. 


\ N old Spanish proverb says : — 


He who Sevilla has not seen 
Has not seen a maryel great. 
Who to Granada has not been = 


CHILD.— MURILLO. 


MADONNA® AND 


Of his Madonnas the one given in 
this number of Hvery Other Sunday 
is a beautiful example of his most per- 
fect style, so different from his first 
rather harsh manner. ‘The mother 
and her baby have a very human, 
sympathetic look. The child gazes 
out of the picture with those beautiful 
eyes, and seems about to start on his 
mission of love. Both mother and 
child appeal directly to one’s feelings. 
It is this appealing power that draws 
one again and again before the picture, 
so natural, so simple, yet so touching, 
as it hangs in that splendid room in the 
Pitti Gallery. Studying it, one be- 
lieves Murillo to have been a noble 
man, a man whose life was full of 
gentleness and goodness, which still 
lives and reflects itself to us in his 
pictures. 


A RIDDLE. 


TuHere’s a queer little house 
That stands in the sun. 
When the good mother calls 
The children all run. 
While under her roof, 
It is cosey and warm, 
Though the cold wind may whistle 
And bluster and storm. 


In the daytime this queer 
Little house moves away ; 

And the children run after, 
So happy and gay. 

But it comes back at night, 
And the children are fed, 

And tucked up to sleep 


In their warm, cosey bed. 


Can have nothing to relate. 


It is not hard for one who has visited these two 
Andalusian cities to understand and echo the spirit 
of this rhyme. Seville, as it stands to-day, with 
the graceful Giralda Tower overtopping its mag- 
nificent Gothic cathedral, with its beautiful gar- 
dens and palaces, and the many reminiscences of 
one of Spain’s greatest artists, is surely a marvel. 
It was in Seville that Murillo was born, and where 
he spent most of his life, and finally where he 
died. Excepting the three years in Madrid and 
the short time in Cadiz, his whole life of sixty-five 
years was passed there. 3 

A tablet now marks the house where he died. 
The city museum contains more than twenty of 
his pictures. The beautiful “Saint Anthony ” is 
here. In the sacristy of the cathedral is his lovely 
“Guardian Angel,” and over one of the altars is 
another “ Saint Anthony.” One is glad that among 
the earlier works there are still in Seville, the city 
so dear to Murillo, some that show his power in 
all its grandeur. 

Murillo began to paint in his uncle’s studio, and 
learned to use colors and to draw from very ordi- 
nary models. He painted tools, fruit, and game. 
Sometimes the hand or arm of a fellow-student 
was the model. Seville was the Florence of Spain, 
but it afforded very few helps to the art student 
compared with those to be had in the city of the 
Arno. Dolci had vastly better opportunities for 
study than did Murillo. 

While he was still young, and before his power 
had begun to show itself in any very marked way, 
Murillo’s master went to Cadiz. Being too poor 
to enter another school, he began to paint in the 
open-air market to buy bread. These hastily exe- 
cuted pictures were of the Madonna, the Christ 
Child, or perhaps a group of Spanish beggars, 
and were completed to suit the purchaser. The 


Madonna so highly prized by the devout peo- 
ple of Dissentis in the little white church in that 
far-away Swiss valley is doubtless one of these 
early paintings. 

Not discouraged by this hard experience, and 
being still ambitious to become an artist, Murillo 
determined to go to Madrid. He bought a large 
quantity of canvas, cut it into squares, and painted 
something on each. These pictures were sold to 
a ship-owner, who eventually disposed of them in 
Mexico and the West Indies. With the money 
thus obtained he started on foot for Madrid. It 
is pleasant to read of the kindness of his fellow- 
townsman, Velasquez, who was court painter at 
that time. He was very much interested in the 
young painter, and made the three years of his 
stay most profitable. So much progress was made 
that an Italian journey was planned; but the pro- 
posed trip was never carried out, for Murillo 
seemed satisfied to have studied the artists whose 
pictures were available in Madrid, and returned 
to his beloved Seville, where he married, and lived 
a busy, honored, and happy life. 

In Cadiz one is shown the last picture painted 
by Murillo. It is the treasured possession of a 
monastery in that city, and is a large altar-piece 
of the “ Nativity.” Murillo never finished it, how- 
ever; for he stumbled while on the scaffolding be- 
fore the work, and fell, receiving an injury from 
which he afterward died. 

It is said Murillo first saw his wife while paint- 
ing an altar-piece, and put her into the picture as 
an angel. His little son was often his model, and 
it is believed that he painted his wife’s face for 
some of his Madonnas. There are no less than 
twenty-five pictures on the subject of the Immacu- 
late Conception from his brush. Perhaps the most 
famous is the one that is in the Louvre. 


This queer little house 
Has no windows nor doors; 
The roof has no chimneys, 
The rooms have no floors. 
No fireplaces, chimneys, 
No stoves can you see; 
Yet the children are cosey 
And warm as can be. 


The story of this 
Little house is quite true; 
T have seen it myself, 
And I’m sure you haye, too. 
You can see it to-day 
If yow’ll watch the old hen 
While her downy wings cover 
Her chickens again. 
ANONYMOUS. 


THE GREATEST THINGS OF THE WORLD. 
BY WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN. 


HE wonders of nature and the mechanical 
triumphs of man cannot be more vividly 
presented than by noting the greatest 

things of the world,—those that stand out pre- 
eminently as surpassing all others of their kind. 

The largest map in the world is the ordnance 
survey map of England, containing over 108,000 
sheets and costing $1,000,000 a year for twenty 
years. The scale varies from ten feet to one- 
tenth of an inch to the mile. The details are so 
minute that maps having a scale of 25 inches 
“show every hedge, fence, wall, building, and 
even every isolated tree in the country. The 
plans show not only the exact shape of every 
building, but every porch, area, doorstep, lamp- 
post, railway, and fire-plug.” 
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The largest history ever published is “ The War 
of the Rebellion,” issued by “Uncle Sam” in 120 
huge octavo volumes, of 1,000 pages each, with a 
gigantic atlas in 30 parts. The books occupy 30 
feet of shelf-room, and weigh one quarter of a ton. 
The series cost $25,000,000, is limited to 11,000 
sets, and has been in course of publication for 
over twenty years. 

The greatest suspension bridge in the world is 
the Brooklyn Bridge, which also leads the world in 
the number of its daily passengers. Its length, 
including approaches, is 5,989 feet, the distance 
between the towers 930 feet. The weight of 
the structure is 6,470 tons. Its cost was over 
$15,000,000. The bridge cars carry about 45,000- 
000 people every year. 

The greatest canal in the world is the Suez, 
opened on Noy. 16, 1869. Its length is 95 
miles, its depth is 26 feet, its annual revenue 
is $15,000,000, its cost was $100,000,000. Its 
stock is five times its par value, and the average 
time taken to pass through it is twenty hours less 
eight minutes. The depth of the canal is being 
increased, at a cost of $40,000,000. The world’s 
longest canal is the Imperial Canal of China, with 
a length of 1,000 miles. 

The largest city of the world is London, lying in 
four counties and having a population of 4,250,000, 
equalling the combined populations of Paris, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, and Rome. 
the streets, avenues, lanes, and alleys of the city, 
never traversing the same one twice, would re- 
quire a ten-mile walk every day for nine years. 
The streets, placed in a row, would reach round 
the world, and leave a remnant that would stretch 
from London to San Francisco. 

The largest geyser in the world is: the Excelsior 
Geyser in Yellowstone Park. Its basin is 200 feet 
across and 330 feet deep. This basin is full of 
boiling water, from which clouds of steam are 
constantly ascending. At long intervals water is 
spouted into the air to a height of from 50 to 300 
feet. 

The largest crater in the world is that of 
Haleakala, in the Sandwich Islands. The circum- 
ference of the crater is about 20 miles; its depth, 
in places, being 2,000 feet. If the interior were 
cleared of its débris, New York City could be 
placed on the black lava floor, and from three to 
five other big cities put over it before their spires 
would protrude at the top. 

The most magnificent work of architecture is 
deemed to be the palace Temple of Karnak, oc- 
cupying an area of nine acres, or twice that of 
St. Peter's at Rome. The.temple space is a 
poet’s dream of gigantic columns, beautiful courts, 
and wondrous avenues of sphinxes. 

The largest library in the world is the Na- 
tional Library of Paris, which contains 40 miles 
of shelves, holding 1,400,000 books. There are 
also 175,000 manuscripts, 300,000 maps and charts, 
and 150,000 coins and medals. 

The finest gardens in the world are the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, England. They cover an area 
of about 270 acres, and are visited by about 
1,500,000 persons a year. The gardens contain 
the finest collection of exotic plants in the world, 
a palm house, a winter garden, a museum, an ob- 
servatory, and a school for gardeners. 

The largest cask in the world is the Blatner 
Cask of Nuremberg. It is 105 feet in diameter 
and 51 feet deep, and its completion a few years 
ago was celebrated by a ball, at which over 500 
persons were on the floor of the cask, excluding 
musicians, waiters, and assistants. 

The greatest structure ever raised by the hand 
of man is the Great Pyramid of Cheops, founded 
4,000 years ago, and measuring 746 feet square on 
the base and 449 feet high. It took twenty years 
in construction. 100,000 men worked for three 


To walk through all’ 


months, and, being then relieved, were succeeded 
by an equally large corps. The massive stones 
were brought from Arabia, 700 miles away. The 
cost of the work is estimated at $145,000,000. 

The longest word in the English language is 
“ Proantitransubstantiationist,” a jointed word of 
28 letters. “Transubstantiationableness” is the 
next longest. . 

The largest search-light in the world was ex- 
hibited at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 
The reflecting lens, 60 inches in diameter, weighs 
800 pounds, and is mounted in a ‘brass ring which 
weighs 750 pounds. The reflected light from the 
great electric lamp is equal to that of 875,000,000 
candles. A newspaper could be read by its light a 
hundred miles away. 

The greatest distance that shot has been fired is 
a few yards over fifteen miles, which was the 
range of Krupp’s well-known monster 130-ton 
steel gun, firing a shot which weighs over a ton 
and a quarter. : 

The largest dwelling-house in the world is the 
Freihaus, in a suburb of Vienna, containing in all 
between 1,200 and 1,500 rooms, divided into up- 
ward of 400 separate apartments. This immense 
house, wherein a whole city lives, works, eats, 
and sleeps, has thirteen courtyards — five open and 
eight covered — and a garden within its walls. 

The largest sheep ranch in the world is in 
the counties of Webb and Dimmit in Texas. It 
contains more than 400,000 acres, and pastures 
800,000 sheep annually. 

The largest statue in the world is Bartholdi’s 
“Liberty enlightening the World,” at the entrance 
to New York Harbor, presented by France to 
America in 1885. The cost of the statue was 
about $40,000. Its height from the base to the top 
of the torch held high above the head of the goddess 
is 151 feet. The statue, standing on a pedestal 
88 feet high, is made of repoussé copper, and is so 
large that 40 persons can be accommodated in the 
head; while the torch, reached by a spiral stair- 
case, will hold 12. 

The greatest banquet in history took place 
on Aug. 18, 1889, when the 40,000 mayors of 
France sat at table in the Palais de l’Industrie in 
Paris. There were three relays of about 13,000 
guests each. To prepare the feast required 75 
chief cooks, 1,300 waiters, scullions, cellar-men, 
and helpers, 80,000 plates, 52,000 glasses, knives, 
forks, and spoons in proportion, 40,000 rolls, and 
fish, meat, and fowl by the ton. The banquet was 
part of the centenary celebration of the events 
of 1789. 

The greatest cavern in the world is Mam- 
moth Cave, 85 miles south-west of Louisville, 
Ky. It is about 10 miles long, though to ex- 
plore its multitude of avenues, chambers, grottoes, 
galleries, domes, rivers, and cataracts entails 150 
miles of travel. 

The highest monument in the world is in Wash- 
ington, D.C. It was erected in honor of George 
Washington. It is 555 feet high, 55 feet square 
at the base, and contains 18,000 blocks of marble, 
two feet thick. In the interior is an elevator, and 
50 flights of stairs, 18 steps each. 

(To be continued.) 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 


RECIPE FOR A SUNSET. 
BY FAITH BRADFORD. 


Take some gold from the buttercup’s heart, 
Some blue from the heavens free, 

Some green from the crest of a curling wave, 
That’s filched from the changing sea. 

Mix well with the flush of the coral’s pink, 
Add a bit of the pansy’s hue, 

Then hang it up in the western sky, 
And let the sun shine through. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ARTHUR’S LESSON. 


BY A. 8. 


Re APA, please may I take your knife?” said 
Arthur, as he finished dressing one morn- 
ing. “I want to finish my boat quick, and 

sail her in the brook right after breakfast. There 

is such a nice brook in the pasture, not very far 
away.” : 

“Tt’s a pity you left your knife at school,” re- 
plied his father. “I promised mine to your 
brother last night. I said he could take it first 
to make his boat.” 

“Oh, bother!” Arthur exclaimed: “he can’t 
make one. It will take him all day. Mine’s most 
done, and I think I ought to have it first.” 

“No, sir, ” said his father, “you had it yester- 
day; and now it’s his turn.” 

Arthur sulkily entered the dining-room, and 
partly forgot his displeasure while eating his 
breakfast; for a keen appetite will clear away a 
good many clouds. As he was eating, he chanced 
to look toward his younger brother Ned, who was 
playing with his oatmeal,— making an island of it 
in the cream, and forming a bridge with his spoon. 
Mother was busily feeding Baby Ruth, and did 
not notice either of the boys. Suddenly a thought 
entered Arthur’s mind. “It will take Ned at least 
ten minutes to finish his breakfast, and by that 
time my boat will be done. T’ll hurry up and fin- 
ish mine, and use the knife quickly first. P’r’aps 
he’ll never know. Anyhow, he ought not to play 
with his food: it will serve him right.” 

So he quickly swallowed his egg and roll, and 
said in the most polite way, “ Excuse me, please, 
mamma? ” 

Mother smiled pleasantly, saying, “Certainly, 
dear; but you should not eat so fast.” 

And Arthur, feeling a little guilty, slipped off of 
his chair, seized the knife from the hall table, and 
ran to the shed, where his boat was waiting to 
be finished. It was only a smooth, flat shingle, 
pointed at one end, with a hole for a string, an- 
other holding a mast and a peg to which to fasten 
the sail. Now he had only to whittle a sprit and 
carry it to mamma for her to tack on the sail, and 
it would be finished. It was a very simple affair; 
but, as mamma said, it would sail as well as a 
twenty-dollar boat, and he could have no end of 
fun with it. What a jolly time he would have 
this vacation, anyway, and how nice the country 
was! And he looked up into the blue sky and 
fleecy clouds, and took a long breath of the fresh, 
pure air with a feeling of satisfaction. Just then 
he heard Ned shouting, “Papa, where is it?” and, 
thinking the sounds were coming nearer, he hur- 
ried into the barn, and, spying a ladder, crept up 
into the hay-mow. “Now, if he will only keep 
still a jiffy, I'll have this done,” he thought, and 
whittled away busily. 

Ned’s cries grew fainter; and, with a sigh of re- 
lief, Arthur soon finished the boat, slipped the 
knife in his pocket, and was preparing to climb 
down, when his eye caught sight of a beam above 
his head. “ What a fine place for a jump!” he 
said. “I'll try it just once, so I can tell Ned about 
it.” So up he clambered, and down he plunged 
into the soft, sweet-smelling hay. Oh, what fun! 
just one more leap; and again it was tried, and yet 
again. “I guess my ten minutes are up,” he 
thought; and he slyly crept to the front door and 
went into the hall. “ll just lay the knife on the 
table. P’r’aps he was crying ’bout something else.” 
And he put his hand into his pocket, but found, to 
his dismay, it was gone. 

“Oh, dear!” he thought, “ Ned will be coming. 
What shall I do? I must have dropped it in the 
barn.” And back he ran, and hunted on the floor, 
in the hay, and in the path. “Oh, dear, it’s lost!” 
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And Arthur, nine-year-old boy as he was, was in- 
clined to sit down and cry. “ Well, that won’t do 
any good. I might as well fix my sail.” So he 
ran up to his mother’s room, and asked if it would 
be too much trouble for her to make his sail for 
him. 

“T will make it,” said mother. “You can amuse 
baby while I am sewing. Do you know what day 
it is, dear?” she said, as the work progressed, and 
Arthur was lying on the floor, letting Ruth climb 
over him. 

“Tuesday, isn’t it?” he said. 

“Yes; but think of the date, and see if you do 
not know what it means.” 

“April second,” Arthur said; then in a mo- 
ment, “O mamma! it’s papa’s birthday; and I 
haven’t any present for him.” 

“Never mind,” mother said: “this coming into 
the country is enough celebration; and the best 
present he can wish from you is to have you a 
good, upright, manly son, and for you to appre- 
ciate how much he does for your happiness.” 

That was too much! The tears started to 
Arthur’s eyes as he sobbed out: “O mamma, I 
am such a naughty boy. I don’t believe papa can 
ever love me.” And then he told mamma the 
whole story. 

“That was very wrong,” mother said; “but I 
am glad you have told me, and that you are sorry. 
It’s better than if you had deceived me, though 
T did not think my boy could take advantage of his 
little brother that way.” ; 

“But what shall I do, mamma, and papa’s nice 
knife gone?” 

“Can’t you think of some way to make amends 
to Ned and papa?” said mother. “ How can you 
best make them happy now? Forget the wrong 
you have done by trying harder than ever to please 
them to-day and every day this vacation.” And 
mother held out the prettily rigged boat, all 
finished. 

Arthur knew what she meant as she looked at it, 
and said slowly, “Yes, I will give it to Ned, and 
IT can finish Ned’s for myself; and I will buy papa 
a new knife with the pennies in my bank.” 

The door opened, and father and Ned entered, 
Ned’s face showing the trace of tears, and father 
looking sober. 

“T took the knife, papa. It was mean of me, 
and I am dreadful sorry; and I’ll buy you another, 
and give Ned my boat. It’s too bad it’s on your 
birthday, and please love me again, papa.” And 
the little boy hid his head on his father’s shoulder. 

“Well, my son,” said papa, “this will teach you 
a lesson, not to be so selfish, ’m sure; but you 
needn’t break your bank. James, the chore-boy, 
just handed me this as we were coming back from 
a walk.” And he held up the lost knife. 

It was not long after that two little brothers 
were sailing their boats in the brook, and, with their 


«*Turned-up pantaloons and merry whistling tunes,”’ 


were as happy as healthy bodies and kind hearts 
could make them. 

Arthur remembered that unlucky morning, and 
tried hard to be thoughtful of others’ pleasure; and 
a splendid vacation was the result. 


The little I have seen of the world teaches me to 
look upon the errors of others in sorrow, not in 
anger. When I take the history of one poor 
heart that has sinned and suffered, and represent 
to myself the struggles and temptations it has 
passed through, the brief pulsations of joy, the 
feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the pressure 
of want, the desertion of friends, I would fain 
leawe the erring soul of my fellow-man with Him 
from whose hand wt came. LoNnGFELLOW. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A STRICTLY HONEST PUSS. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


IRDIE BUTTONS is a strictly honest puss. 

B I am sure you will agree that this is so 

when you hear how her integrity was 
tested. 

Birdie sleeps in a box in the same room with her 
mistress, who is a grown lady, and very, very 
fond of Birdie. Every night this lady brings up 
a saucer of rich milk and a handful of chopped 
meat for Birdie, and leaves them on the hearth- 
stone so that the puss can have a midnight meal if 
she be so inclined. 

One very hot night last summer Birdie’s mis- 
tress put the meat on the window-sill of an adjoin- 
ing room, intending to bring it in and leave it in 
its usual place before retiring. But, for a wonder, 
she somehow forgot to bring the meat in; and it 
was left wrapped up in a piece of paper on the 
stone sill. 

In the middle of the night Birdie Buttons con- 
cluded she would have refreshments, and out she 
jumped from her box and went over to the hearth- 
stone. She lapped her milk, and then felt around 
for her meat; but no meat was there. 

She very soon scented it to the sill upon which 
it was lying; and what do you think she did? 
Went after it, and ate it? Not she! She did go 
and get the paper and bring it into her own room, 
in her mouth; but she never touched a bite of it, 
for she was not sure that it was intended for her. 

She was hungry, however, and determined to 
flnd out if it was her meat or the family’s. So 
she brought the paper to the side of her mistress’ 
bed; and, jumping upon the bed herself, “she 
gently tapped her mistress on the cheek several 
times till she awakened her. 

Succeeding in this, she then jumped back to the 
floor and lifted the paper of meat in her mouth 
and jumped back to the bed with it and laid it on 
the pillow beside her mistress, mewing at the same 
time as much as to say: “O mistress dear, I am 
so hungry, do tell me if this is my meat. I want 
it, but I cannot steal.” 

Her mistress took in the situation at once; and, 
laughing heartily, she jumped from the bed and 
took the meat from the paper and put it in its 
usual place on the hearthstone, saying as she did 
so, “Of course it is your meat, you dear, honest 
old puss; and you may just make it disappear as 
fast as you are able.” 

Birdie Buttons seemed to understand her, for 
she made very short work of the meat’; and in less 
time than it takes to tell it there was not a scrap 
left. 

There are few cats who would have asked per- 
mission to eat the meat after discovering it. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LIZZIE’S EASTER LILY. 


(YounG ConrTRIBUTORS.) 


ONE spring morning Ethel and Laurance Spencer 
sat on the porch, earnestly talking. After a while 
they were both still. Then Ethel said: ‘ Yes, I think 
it will be nice to send a little Easter gift to poor Lizzie 
Perry. Easter will be here soon. Will you, Lau- 
rance?’’ ‘Yes, that will be the thing.’’ That night, 
when they were tucked warm in bed, Ethel dreamed of 
Lizzie’s Easter. She dreamed they sent a beautiful 
little basket of Easter eggs; and, oh! they were so 
pretty,—some purple, some red, yellow, and other 
colors. They painted them all themselves; and a little 
note said, ‘To Lizzie Perry from Laurance and 
Ethel.’”? Then she awoke, and found it all a dream. 

At the breakfast table she told her dream to Lau- 
rance. He said, ‘‘It is a pretty good one; but I am 
not going to do that.’’ ‘All right,’’ said Ethel, ‘‘ some- 
thing else then.’’ So after breakfast they both took 
their little rocking-chairs, and sat down by the big bay- 


window. Laurance said, ‘‘The nicest thing I know to 
give Lizzie is an Easter lily.”’ ‘‘ Oh, that’s the thing,”’ 
said Ethel. These children did not have to count their 
pennies. They knew their mamma would give them 
money to get a pretty pot; and their aunt had so many 
Easter lilies! After dinner they told their mamma of 
their plan to please little Lizzie; and she said, ‘‘ My 
dear thoughtful little ones, yes; and, if you wish, 
you can go down to your aunt’s now, and ask her for 
the lily.’’ So they ran into the large hall, and quickly 
put on their wraps, then down the street to their 
auntie’s house. Both were anxious to tell what they 
wanted; and the good aunt said, ‘‘ Certainly, dears.’ 
And, to their surprise, she gave them a beautiful Easter 
lily, and in such a lovely pot! They told her they 
did not expect the pot. ‘‘Oh, you may have it, too.” 
You can know how they thanked their good aunt. 
Quickly they went home, and placed it in a corner of 
the sitting-room, and called their mother to see it. 

The next day Laurance and Ethel planned to write 
the tiny note. Ethel said: ‘‘I want to stick this note 
down in one of the Easter lilies. You know, Lau- 
rance, that these have so many blooms.” But Lau- 
rance thought it would be best to drive a stick in the 
earth, and tie the note to the stick. Then they both 
went to see what mamma would say. Laurance told 
his mother how he would fix the note. Then Ethel told 
her how she would do it. ‘I believe I like Ethel’s 
way best, but you can do it any way you agree,” said 
mamma. At last, they told their mother that they 
would have Ethel’s way. Their mother gave them 
some pretty pink paper, and they wrote : — 

‘“*To our dear friend Lizzie, from L. and EH. 8.” 

Now mamma must put this in the lily, and soon the 
tiny pink paper was almost hidden in the lovely white 
flower. 

Then mamma told them how to give it to Lizzie. 
“To-night, after dark, we will go down to her house, 
and set it inside the lattice steps.’”’? So, when night 
came, they took it to her. After breakfast the next 
morning Lizzie came over, and told them how beautiful 
she thought the Easter lily. That night, when they 
went to bed, they told their mamma that this was the 
best Easter they ever had; and mamma said, ‘‘ Was it 
not because you made some one happy ?”” 

Carnot Roprinson, 
Age eight years. 
For Every Other Sunday. 
THE QUEEN’S PLAN FOR 
FAIRYLAND. 


(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


SAVING © 


OnE bright moonlight night, when the stars were 
shining brightly in the heavens above, twenty little 
fairies came flying through the air to give their good 
and gracious queen a message. The message ran 
thus: ‘* Your majesty, from the mermaids. The hob- 
goblins intend to sail across the sea, to fight with your 
little people.”’ 

After thinking a little while about which was the best 
plan for saving her home (for many schemes were 
chasing each other through her mind), she smiled, and 
said softly: ‘* This is my plan: to-night, when the sky 
grows dark from want of the sun, you dress in your 
prettiest costumes, and we will rise in the air, and alight 
on the goblins’ vessels. Then with our sweetest strains 
of music we will lead them away from our island. 
You, Sweet-pea Blossom,”’ she said, addressing a little 
fairy in pink and white, “‘ you must fly on before, and 
go in a different direction from this island, so as to 
mislead them. We will then be safe, and go on 
with our dancing and merry-making; and you, Tiger- 
lily, are to accompany her.”’ 

The fairies agreed; and, when night spread its wings 
over the sleeping world, any one awake might have 
seen a train of gayly-dressed fairies flying across the 
sea. 

Soon they came in sight of the goblins’ ships; and 
Sweet-pea Blossom and Tiger-lily (who were faithful 
to their word, as most fairies are), with the help of the 
other fairies’ voices, soon led the goblins out of their 
domain. 

The next night was a night of great rejoicing with 
the fairies. They all gathered around the queen, and 
talked about that night’s adventure. Then a cry arose 
that resounded throughout all parts of fairyland: ‘ All 
praise to our good and gracious queen, who saved our 
home from ruin.” Vira F. Stown, 

Age eleven years. 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue echoes of Easter are still ringing. Mem- 
ories of carols, flowers, remarks, are thick in the 
Editor’s mind. 

A young friend, living in Winchendon, Mass., 
always remembers us in the maple-sugar time. 
She has not failed this spring. The Editor sends 
sweet thanks for the box and the toothsome sugar 
cakes within. 

Our “Young Contributors” are showing talent. 
A poem lately published by one of them has been 
taken for a kindergarten song. 

In next Hvery Other Sunday we shall begin the 
publication of five articles, running to the end of 
the volume, on “Our Faith.” They were first 
read to the Cambridge (Mass.) Sunday School. 
Each one is short and interesting. Other schools 
may want to use them in the same way,—one a 
Sunday. 

A snow flurry has sent the Editor indoors; but 
by the next number he hopes to wheel his Chair 
into open air, under a tree, and talk about Spring. 


LETTER-BOX. 


CuicoPEn, Mass. 

Dear Editor,—1 am much interested in solving the 
puzzles in the Every Other Sunday, and I enjoy 
making them. 

Several years ago I sent an enigma, which you pub- 
lished. Perhaps you will think these two equally as 
good or better. I am fifteen, and expect to enter the 
high school next year. 

Iam a member of the Unitarian Sunday School of 
Chicopee. There are six girls in my Sunday School 
class. 

Wishing your paper long life, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALICE G. BLAISDELL. 


ATHOL, MAss. 

Dear Editor,— 1 enjoy your paper very much. 

I go to the Second Unitarian Church and Sabbath 
School every Sunday. Our minister is Rev. Carl G. 
Horst. 

I would like very much to have this letter printed in 
the Every Other Sunday. Yours truly, 

BARBARA BATES. 
Ten years old. 


RocueEster, N.Y. 
Dear Editor,—I live in Rochester, and go to the 
Unitarian Sunday School there. I enjoy reading the 
stories and working the puzzles very much. Enclosed 
find several puzzles. I hope one of them will be good 
enough to print. Yours truly, 
FLORENCE E. BRAYER. 


San FRANcIsco, Cau. 
Dear Editor,—Iam a member of the Second Uni- 
tarian Sunday School of this city; and, seeing few let- 
ters from here, I decided to write. Enclosed you will 
find an enigma, which, with my letter, I hope to see 
printed. I take your paper, and enjoy it very much, 

especially the enigmas. 
Yours truly, 
ELMER A. INGRIM. 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 


Suppriy the missing vowels, and find a quotation by 
E. H. Chapin. 


G--dn-s- c-ns-s-s n-t -n t-e --tw-r- th-n-s w- d-, b-t 
-n t-e -nw-rd t-i-g -e -r-. T- b- -s th- gr--t t--n-. 
ALICE G. BLAISDELL. 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 


Tue letters transposed and the initials read down- 
ward will form one of our best known poet’s name : — 

Heawl— A large marine animal. 

Grbsirarhu— A capital of one of the States. 

Hidoni— A kind of medicine. 

Ritaio — One who makes clothing. 


F Pgtherael— A machine to convey intelligence to|a 
distance. 
Ni—A preposition. 
Mreedal — A precious’stone. 
Berecac — A’girl’s name. 
BENNIE HASTINGS. 


ANAGRAM. 


THICH uoyr awgon ot a rsta. 
CuEstTEeR C. Pore, 


ENIGMA XXVIII. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 13, 12, 11, 18, 6, is a kind of orange. 

My 10, 9, is a word used for mother. 

My 11, 12, 18, is used for transporting goods. 

My 14, 15, 3, 1, 18, is a friend to man. 

My 10, 2, 6, 7, is where flour is made. 

My 14, 15, 16, 17, is an instrument that you blow. 
My 4, 12, 16, is a contest between nations. 

My 8, 2, 6, 7, 1, is a small brook. 

My whole is the name of .a well-known railroad 


official. 
H. 8S. H. 


ENIGMA XXIX. 


I am composed of 49 letters, and am a quotation 


from the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.”* 

My 42, 47, 3, 18, 5,—37, 20, 29, 17, 6, is a jolly man. 

My 15, 14, 45, 31, is what each boy hopes he will get 
at Christmas. 

My 31, 12, 32, 49, is what all girls want. 

My 4, 18, 17, 24, 33, is what girls often play. 

My 7, 8, 10, is a month. 

My 16, 22, 48, 49, 27, is a girl’s name. 

My 24, 36, 3, is iniquity. 

My 34, 2, 11, 26, is a preposition meaning accom- 
panying. 

My 25, 28, 27, is an article. 

My 9, 19, 41, 35, 5, 30, is a boy’s name. 

My 14, 21, 3, 37, 12, 49, 30, is the name of a President. 

My 39, 40, 41, 1, is a disease. 

My 44, 18, 43, is not cold. 

My 38, 5, 46, is a kind of meat. 

My 23 is very egotistical. 


Marion H. McCuencu. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 15. 


Cross-worp. Henry Clay. 


ANAGRAM. When the head is held too high, 
The brains inside are poor and dry. 
CHARADE. Aspinwall. 
PI PUZZLE. 


Ir matters not what you do,— 

Make a nation ora shoe; 

For he who works an honest thing 

In God’s pure sight is ranked a king. 


OUTLOOK. 


A new Flower Service is now ready. It contains 
seven original songs, the music composed expressly 
for this service by Eben H. Bailey. The words are by 
Bishop Reginald Heber, P. M. Higginson, Ambrose 
N. Blatchford, Bishop Walsham How, John Stuart 
Blackie, and Edward A. Horton. There are also the 
usual responsive readings, prayer, and musical re- 
sponse. Price 5 cents a copy, or $4.00 a hundred. 
Published by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

A custom exists in the First Unitarian Church ot 
Lowell, Mass. (Rev. C. T. Billings, pastor), which may 
possibly afford a hint to other parishes. Among the 
various organizations of the Lowell church is one 
called ‘‘ Sunday-School Society.’ There are various 
officers, such as president, secretary, treasurer, di- 
rectors, and committees. This society evidently has 
in charge the Sunday-School interests for the entire 
parish, with a treasury of its own and a regular annual 
report of receipts and expenditures. There is also an 
organization in the Sunday School proper, consisting 
of superintendent, chorister, librarian, and teachers. 
The Sunday School in Lowell has prospered during the 
last year; and we learn from the Year Book, just 
issued, that there are{mow one hundred and |twelve 
members. An advanced class has been formed for the 


discussion of the regular lessons, and increased inter- 
est has been taken by members of the congregation 
since these lessons began. 

The Richmond, Va., Unitarian Sunday School is 
suspended, owing to lack of a minister, which is to be 
regretted. But one or two of the faithful workers will 
endeavor to continue some of the lessons in the home. 
There has been a faithful stand here, but circumstances 
seem to be overwhelmingly against present success. 

The People’s Church Sunday School at Spring Val- 
ley, Minn. (Rev. P. M. Harmon, D.D., LL.D., minis- 
ter), seems to be quite vigorous. It has one feature 
peculiar to itself, in the use of a card which indicates 
the record of amounts given by each pupil toward the 
treasury. It is called the ‘‘No Pencil Record.’’ Indi- 
cations of payment and non-payment are made by per- 
forations with a pin or by tearing a certain part of 
the card. The name of the scholar, address, age, 
and teacher of the class, with the months and dates of 
Sundays, are on one side of the card; and on the other 
are full directions as to its use. No doubt Dr. Har- 
mon would send a sample of this record card to any 
applicant. 

The Wellesley Hills Unitarian Sunday School be- 
lieves thoroughly in the one-topic three-grade system, 
and expresses a strong hope that this series will be 
continued for some time to come. This school has an 
increased attendance, the teaching force being strong, 
including several gentlemen. 

Referring to the above suggestion from the Wellesley 
Hills school as to the continuance of the one-topic 
series, the Unitarian Sunday-School Society would like 
to receive suggestions as to a course of lessons for 
1898-99. It will be remembered by those who have 
used the previous courses that the subjects have in- 
cluded the Old and New Testaments and the history of 
Christianity up to the present time. It will be some- 
what difficult to select topics hereafter. Most of our 
Sunday Schools prefer studies which relate directly or 
indirectly to the Bible. What have our Sunday-School 
teachers to say with regard to a course for next year? 
The president of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
would gladly receive responses. 

Easter was more widely observed, we think, through 
the Unitarian churches this year than ever. Especially 
true is this of the Sunday-School exercises. The 
Easter service published by the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society was sold to the extent of twelve thou- 
sand copies, which is one indication of the growing 
custom of Kaster exercises for the young people. In 
Boston there were two large union services, where 
music was rendered with great vigor and volume. 

Now that Easter engrossments are over, it is hoped 
that the Unitarian Sunday-School Society will be re- 
membered in the shape of contributions. There is an — 
increasing need for money for two reasons. First, to 
meet the missionary wants of our denomination. The 
society does its best to help new Sunday Schools and 
co-operate with old ones, where money is lacking to buy 
what is needed. These cases are more frequent than 
is supposed, and in quarters not expected. This aid 
is of great value in promoting our faith. Second, 
money is needed to enable the Sunday-School Society 
to send out still more helps. It is only a lack of funds 
that prevents the publishing of more primary text- 
books, cards, charts, and similar aids. Will Sunday 
Schools thoughtfully take steps to send in donations 
before the summer vacation ? 


- Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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